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Conflict is defined by the authors as a struggle over 
scarce status, power, and resources. They discuss the role of 
communication as one of the several strategies leading to conflict 
and as a potential strategy leading to conflict resolution. First, 
there is tacit communication, wherein the participants are engaged 
not in face-to- face Interactions but in achieving a mutual goal; 
agreement, or success, is dependent on the interacting factors of 
cultureand knowledge of the other's probable response. Second, there 
is implicit communication, the expression of intent to perform some 
act and the subsequent bargaining, which involves three methods of 
Influence' persuasion, inducement, and constraint; the variables 
associated with conflict resolution include trust, defection, 
agreement, negotiation, and commitment. Finally, there is ideal 
explicit communication, showing confidence between the participants 
and correct interpretation of acts among the participants, and 
imperfect explicit communication, with attitudes of distrust and 
misinterpretations of acts among the participants. All three forms of 
communication Interact with one another In aimost every conflict 
situation. (RN) 
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METHODS FOR INTRODUCIiJG ANALYSIS OF CONFLICT THEORY 

Moat speeoh educators reooinlzo the Increasing Importance of 
halping their student,., tecomo aware of tha role of communication in con- 
flict situations. The purpoae of this rmper is to daflne conflict and 
nommunlcation from r frainowork that allnwa simplified Introductinn nf 
conflict and ytwaunniou thHory inho tho r-i nsr^-L-, ,om Khv.mrt. n nurj of 
exorolsQs dfiBign«d to aid the student in recognizing the role of no,„.unnl = 
aav.lon In conflict resolution, 

Conflict situations tend to be cither Ignored authors within our 
field or viewed as chaotic, irrational actions. Some havs noted that con- 
flict and the common stratsgiaa aGSoclated with confUot regulrt means, and 
sometimes ends, that are opposite the Ideala of eommunicatlnn. More 
speclfioally, thosfi principals whose modea of persuasion center on con- 
flict are df^flned, by soma in our field, as despots^ or totalltarlans . ^ 
Even when value judgments are not mada. the most consistent view of conflict 
from the sp««ch professional's perspective I3 that conflict situations can 
best be studied hy isolating th^ oral messages within the incldant.^ 
Fi-om this view stems the ll;nlted concept that conflict resolution develops 
from open channels of communication.^ However, confUet involves more 
communication elmenta than Just the oral and often limited formal 
meF.sases. Oonfljota rangfi from International politics where there are 
wars and threats of war, to classrooms where there 1^ compe^tition for 
grades, to the weekly football games where h1«hly 3 ustitutiona3,i«^d and 
aymbollc founs of corifliot are imcteid,^ 



For the purposes of this paper, we define conflict as a struggle 

over scarce status, power, and rcsournes.^ aonfllct behavior should be 

conRldoreri essentially a bargaining stratragy^ not necessarily limited to 

oxpllclt eone.?sslonB, and cnnfllct rosolutlon should be considersd 

nogotlated resolution. The advantagea- of this view are multiple and will 

become mora obvious with further davelopment . Two prlma^ advantages 

should be emphasised herei (l) conflict can develop over Intangibles 

(poKer and status) as well as tar«lbleB (r«souraas)| and (2) recognising 

oonfllct as reqn3rJv,B tarsaiui„g atratPgles reminds us that uonfJiut n.-^nvu 

when iutar«ats are not always totally divergent. Often we are in conflict 

and still share mutual goals. The latter advantage introduces the concept 
■ 8 

of mixed-motlves where oaoperatlnn and nompetition exist In the same 
confllot situation, 

With such definitions, it would be nisleadlng to consider communi- 
cation as the only fllement involved in, a conflict sltuatioji. Communication 
reprosenta one of several strategies leading to conflict, and communication 
may not always bfi the beat strategy loading to conflict resolution. Wo 
define three possible forms of communication in the oonfllct sltuatloni 
tacit, implicit, explicit. Eaoh form of oommunlQation will be delineated 
within the context of confllot in the following sections, and exercises 
for demonstrating the cociraunication dynamics will be suggBsted. 

I • . 

. Tacit communication is often defined aa "no cnn,munloation" because 
the partiulpants do not directly engage in face-to-face InteraGtlons. ^ 
Howevfir, by strict deflriitlon, If the participants are engaged in 
achieving a mutual goal and depend an each other's actions to achieve 
that goal, then communication of soma form can be said- to exist. 



Tacit bargainlne Is Thomas SchelUng'a tern>^° to identify those 
situations of conflict calling upon cultural and situational factors to 
aoordinatc nor.fiict resolution among tho participants. Schelllng gives 
numerous examples of how this type of communication nan d.,.u.HK.. k.i 
the classroom. We cite a few examples here to Illustrate tault comuni- 
cation i^^ 

(1) You and another peraon you Icnow are tn meet In Grand 
Central btatlon in New York City, but you did not 
agree on the hour of tho mR^tlufr. You bohh mnnK pw.mfl 
the exact mitiuta of tho day for hhH iihiuHiig, 

(2) Circle one of the followjng numbers Hated- You and 
anothor person you know win If you both circle the 
same number without consultation with each other The 
numbers ares 7, 100, 13, 99, and 55. 

(3) You and another person you knew are each given a piece 
of paper one of which la markBd with an "X" and one 
which is blank. The one who gets the blank sheet has 
the choice of leaving it blank or writing an "X" on It 
The one who gets the "X" piece has the choice of leavlng 

it alone or erasing the "X". If when you have made you? ■ 
choice, there is an "X" on only one of the sheets, the 
holder n± the "X" gets .$3.00 and the holder of the blank 
g0tsJ,2.OO. If both sheets have "X's" or both sheets 
are blank, neither person gets anything. Your sheet of 
paper has the original "X" on It. Do you leave It 
alone or oraae it? 

In these three problems tacit agreement 1b dependent on two inter- 
aotlng tiiator^-=culture and knowledgo of the other person's probable 
response. From the cultural nhannel, we know the majority of people 
answer the first problsm "twelve noon," the second problem "100," and 
tho third problem hy leaving the "X". 

The overriding channel of tacit communlcatlr.n, however, is knowledge 
of the other's probable response. Yet knowledge of the other's probable 
respcnse Is contaminated by the partinj pants' attempts to account for 
each other's probable response , Known as an InfJ.nitts rwgrHRS, we find 
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tacit noinmunicatlon is thinklnf about your eholce about hla choice about 
your choioe-^and so on to infinity. In spits ef this" pnaslbllity, we have 
found from num«rouB teats of these and other olmlUr problems a very high 
agreement ratio indicating the influenoe of tacit communication in con= 
flict and conflict rfisolution. 

II 

The second form of ooMunloati™ fo«hd iu hho u^i.fliuh H^ihrntlnij 
™ Identify as implicit communication. Impliait aommunication is the 
expression of intent to perform 8on:e act. The bargaining that tak.s place 
within implinlt co.mu„inatlon Intrciuces a wld« variety of cunn.ph« i,.pnvhn,ut 
to the study of conflict. 

Since implicit cnmmunlcation is an Intent, influence of the other 
parhlclpants la central tn the aono.pt. All ^oans of Influence are sym- 
bolic. 2 Implicit communication .and barsaining depend on the means of 
aymbolic influenoos u«ed. Wlliani Gamson" identifies three means of 
influence, per^mnlon, inducement, and constraint. These are three mean, 
of influence that will occur within implicit communication channels. What 
becomes of interest to the speech ^ofes.ional is the manner and ocnditlon^ 
in which these factors are used. Both GamBon and Talcott Parson, make 
hyputhotlcal statements ab.ut their use. Additionally, i.pUeit communi- 
cationa depend on the power relatlonBhip of the participants. 

Glvon power relatlon«hipB in conflict, strategy becomes voxy important. " 
There are a number of simple exerai.es that will help the sp«ch educator 
demonstmte Impiioit communication and the strategies a.Boolated with It. 

"Spllt~The=$100" is an exorcise typical for d«monatratins power 
ralationahip., establishing influ.nc.at^.mpta, and for exploring the ' 
perlshabLnass of eomltment withdn 3 mplloit aommunication channels.^ 
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For the oxorclae, three teams aro fnrnifid and given the task of 
c^ivirline a $180 prlEo, The prlae will be awarded to the two teams who 
reauh agraejiisnt on how the $100 will be split, Each tQam can send a 
bargaining rejpresentatlve to any other team offp.rlng A proposed agrooment, 
No two repreaentatives from dlffBrent teams can appear bsfors the same 
groiip simultaneously. All nBiotlations are kept secret at tha discretion 
of the tflams Involved. Once any two teams reach Rgr©6mnnt, and they con- 
Rldpr Riinh sarHoiiKiiit tho filial and bJudins ngi-urMunut, the gam© Is over. 

The dynamioB of Khn oxnrRiso usually begin with hit, h,.nmr- n-uv^Jn^ 
on a 50-50 split. The third team, being left nut, then finds they can 
afford to take soma loss in order to gain a little somothlng. They usually 
offer snmothing on the ordBr nf a 40-60 split to one of the other teams. 
Acucniiitlng for greed, this means that one of the originally agreeing teams 
has been left out, Thay now face the dticlslon of nfforlng a larger share 
to tliR favorod team in the last aerHemant (ouch as 3O-70) or approaching ' 
the weaker team and offer J as a 50-5O split. Practice with this exercise hag 
demonstmtod that soma time limit must he established since there Is more 
likelihood of not reaching p^roomant than for a binding agreement to be 
fistabllshed. 

Observe tho number of variables asooclated with oonfllct and e-infllct 
resolution that develop from this simple exercise. Among the variables 
should be 8 trust, defeetian, agreamont, persuasion by negotiation, 
coalition Aovelopment, threats and promisea, and commitment. Crucially, 
this exorcise underscores that none of these eight, variables can absolutely 
be predicted or guaranteed through implicit communication, 

Translating beyond this exercls©, we find the same px'oblBjus exist In 
domestic and intRrrmtiona] f5ont'llqt3. Peace nsgotiatdons in Vietnam 
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provide a racmit example. The United States and North Vietnam could 
ooncludo a "50=50" treaty, which would remove Amerloan troops quickly and 
allow the North Viotnamese great freodom of action after American with= 
drawal. Paced with this posaiMlity, the South Vietnamese would ba 
forced to negotiatG with one of the two countries to t^. and change the 
split. Perhaps Saigon could offer the United States a sure victory Iji a 
fa„ ,„nuKh^ and attempt to leave the North out of any agreemont. In any 
avent, the procoBS of nsewbiation ov^r B,ll3aia..r, wh^tv thru, pnrhioa mint 
divide limited reBourcBo occurs in varied degrwes in many confllGt 
altuationR.15 The general principle ovolvoa from the thcoiy of alUm.u.s. 
This theory attempts to determlnB why alliances form, why the division Is 
as it la, and why alliancos ■break up.'^^ 

Ill 

Idnal explicit communication Is the proscntatlon of unetuivoca-ble 
meaning. Whereas Implicit communication was an ex^ession of intent, 
explicit nommunj.atfon is action performed. There are two considerations 
to he given explicit ooinmunioatloni (l) ideal explicit communlcatlQn 
whore a reUtionship of confidence exists among the participants and acts 

any participant are correctly interpreted ty the other partlcipantsi 
and (2) imperfect explicit comm unication whero a trust relation is not 
developed among the particlpanta and acts ^ one of th« participants are 
not correotly Interpreted the other pa%-tiolpanta. 

For clasaroom use we suggest a couple of exercisos that demonstrate 
the dynamics of explicit communication in a conflict situation. The 
••Prisoner's miemma- is a game rich In conflict strategics. In tho 
Prisoner's DiW, aB or3glna.lly oshabll^hed, two pri honors arc brought 
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to a poll.a station and plaoBd In saparate rooms, Eanh is told that he " 
haa two altornatlv^a. t. oonfa.s to a crime the pcMlc. are sura thay 
hav. committed or not to confess. Figure I dlspl^s the results f^om 
aach prlaanar's ohoioo. Repeated trials of th. gama tend to outru.... .hn 
dynamics of "galn^* and "preservation'' which ultimately lead to a dlaplay 
of the ranga of alem.nts ftom aonflict th.ory normally associated ..ith the 



gam 



A :,fmplo mn.LrJx ran 1^ nut uprnr tho noM..nM -1. .r. a-J hi t 



FIGUBE I 



Prisoner A 



Conf eses 



Pr j .^ont^r B 



DoB^ Not 
Confess 



Confesses 

Both A and B get less 
than maximum sentenTD© 
for the major charge 



A gets lenient 
treatment 

3 gets maximum 
sentences 



Does Not Confess 

A gets maximum 
sentence 

B gets lenient 
treatment 

Both A and B 
' get off with 
light sentences 
on minor 
charges 



motivationa in a given conflict. Three taslc conflict situations amerge, 
(1) gain-gain, (g) ^aln-prHSorvatloni and (3) presermtion-prcs^rvation. 
A. figure 11 Shows, the galn^galn ^.Ituatlon occurs when IndlvidualB ae^Mne 
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Player B' 



Gain 



rreservation 



PIGUHE II 

Gain . 
Gain^Galn 

PreservationH3aln 



Player A 



Preservation 
Gain-Preservation 

Pre B er va ti on-rr ^ nr va 1 1 
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a particular benefit are brought Into conflict with each other. The 
6Alu=pr^3ftrvation altuatlnn assumes players with different motivations. 
For am player to win, the other must ho worse off than he was at the 
beginning of the game. Therefore, the motivation of oaoh player is not 
only to win, but also to lose, as' little as possible if winning does not 
occur. Income legislation is an example of where players, in this case 
taxpayerB, can both win and lose deponding on the outcome. 

The prPSPrvatinu=.pr,„«i.vatiou cunfllat is the most ditflcult to 
comprehend. In this case, neither player ir, ta^Jng ho ,.Ju trn„, n,. 
plRyor hut simply wishes to guarantee his own safety. Perhaps the best 
example would he any arms race between two ocuntries. Although neither 
country apparently plans any immediato aggression, each country reacts to ' 
the other's military moves with oorraaponding moves of their own. Most of 
the thoory of deterrence is based on the preaermtion principle. 

These theoretical aspects can bo richly demonstrated in class through 
the use of succeaaive trlala of tha Prlaoner'a Dilemma Game. Figure III 
typifies a payoff matrix for Prisoner's Dilemma when used as an in=class 
^•x.raj... Bucccsslve choices of red or blue are made simultaneously ty 

FIGUR2 III 

Player A 

Blue 

Red ],1 _c D 

Player B ^' 

Blue 8,-5" 

the participants. Upon repeated trials a pattern of responses should 
begin to develop. The payoff is detBrvnined by the combined choices so 
that each player ,ex«rc is es behavioral control^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

power relationship is known as W -lateral. 
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As an Bxampla of Qxplinit nommnrii nR/Ki uii, p^^^ m\r.mm in nr* 

nxnqllonh ^xerclR^ sine© each move Is fulflllmont of action, Red is 

IdBntlflf^irl an an n-Bouihiamy noopOTativft ohoice and blua in Mnn<=ui.innv 

nornpetitlvG cholCR. SlnCG truBt r^rlaMonnhliin nrn fox^u-i t.^ .l^v/fOop within 

the game, several conflict thaory aynamics can bo illustrated. Among the 

prominent dynamics arei (l) the participant's percGption of the gam© 

(does he see it as a uompyhitive or uynpnruhiv^? RxercisB?)| (2) the 

partinlpant*a pBrneptlon of the othar (is tho uKhor K,. 1- rriu.H,,nV| will 

he nooperato or compate3?| if ha rKJupcjrat^s will he defect?) 1 and (3) 

the participant 'a pf^rcHptlon of himself, 

It should be noted that Priaunar^B DjlFinma aogoniita for the explicit 

noirinmriicatlon condition where no trusting rolatlon exists. Although a red 

choice is essentJally a cnoporative choice, neither player can assume that 

cooixiratlon is the reason for the choice, For example, the red choice may 

signal that a threat or promise has been ^eff ©ctlve but that a cooperative 

position of trust has not been developed, This would allow the instructor 

to use the exerclsa for the introduction of theories of attitude change, 

Furthurmgrej the cnoperative choice may be a result nf either high or low 

levels of utility, both of which could Justify a repeated use of the 

Goopfiratlve choice, If this Is the caoe, a discussion nf utility theory is 

worthy of consideration as a factor nf conflict resolution. 

Variations of the Prisoner's Dilemma yield differing strategic choices 

within the nonfllat sltuatlnn,^^ If the number of trials are Increased, the 

the participants have to decide whether they want long-term gains or 

yhort-term gains and what each position moans to the operating and develop^ 

Ing relationship, ^ If Uw matrix payniT altpred, brinkmanship can be 
27 

introduced, ^ 
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As a demonstration of brinkmanship we suggest the game of 
"ChickBn."^8 ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ..Chicken." 

In this conflgumtlon, note the hluQ choice is the better choice if the 
othor playar can bo made to choose red. The strategy to aanomplioh that 
shift is part of the raaoon ths game is called "Chicken." Consider two 
black-laathGr jacketed high school dropouts in their souped=up I957 Che^ors 
racing toward «aah othor each with two sets of wheols on the centerllno of 
the highway. As they near saeh other thny fane thn ultiniatR riHcislan of 
staying with their decision or veering away. If thoy both stay they both 
lose. If ono veers, ho loses tho game while the other wins. Anoov.l1n,; I., 
our previous disouf^Blon, no implicit nomiunnimtlnn nan vurj fy that one 
player or the other will really maintain his position. Only through «,xi,lioi-. 
oommimicatlon can assuranofi be given a commitment. Imagine one player's 
surprise when the othor rips tho steoring wheel from the car and throws it 
out the window. In the game this would be tantamount to toarlng up the 
red decision card and leaving only the blue. We asks "Isn't that sort of 
explicit cojnmltment as close to a porfsct trusting position as one can 
get?" In tarms of roal =world tivents, the fail-safe device on our nuclear 
bombers that locks in once a nertaln point has been reached Is an expliolt 
noinmunlaation to our finemies of commitment'. 

FIGURE IV 
Chicken 

Player A 
Red Blue 
Red 1,1 _2 2 

Player 3 

Blue 2,-2 =3,-3 
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IV 

Tho precQdlng oxercisea demonatratc the various types of communi- 
cation possible in a conflict setting. For purposes of explanation we have 
Implied that the three formB of oommunlcation within the confllot situation 
are on a oontinulm and, thirefore, are distinct from each other. More 
r«alistlcally, all throe forms of communication IntGract with each other in 
almost every conflict situation. In faot, the separation of the three Is 
only useful for domonstratlon purposes. The InterauWou of thf. three modes 
of communication may also complicate the conflict situation an WyvJn/. n,,m„n,, 
doiiionRhrahwp; in Stratealc Intera ction .^9 ^^^^^^ teftcher will want to 

emphasize the InterrElatedness of thRSH typos of comiiiunlcation and their 
possible effects on each other, 

One of tho dlfflcultlflB of studying conflict has been obtaining tho 
dynamics of a cnnfllct situation without the potential damage of real con- 
fllct. The discussion praoented here provides a means to dfimonstrate the 
vax'lous aspeets Mlevant to understanding and deQllng with conflict and 
still maintain the hypothatlcal nature of the axorolaea, 

The games and slmulatlona glVQ the studont the opportunity to undor- 
Btand oonfllet by actively participating In a oonflict inducing situation. 
The power of this type of exorclss was omphasiaed by Marshall McLuhan in 
War and Peace in tho Global Vlllaffo . "Heal play, like the whodunit, throws 
the stress on prooess rather than on product, giving the audlenefl [in 
this oaao atudentR] the Ghanoo of bolng a maker rathor than a more 
conaumnr,"- 

Porhaps Anatol Rapopnrt providoB the most legitlmato rational for ' 
studyJng confllat and using those oxeralsoH in tlie claaHroorai 



I suspect that the most Important result of a systematic 

and many-sided study of confllut would be the changaa 
which such a study could effect in oursolves, the 
conscioua and unconscious, the willing and unMllllng 
partlolpants in conflicts. Thua, the rewards to he 
j.-<-'alisKinfi1Ty hoped for ara the Indirect ones, as was 
the case with the sons who were told to dig for buried 
treflfltare in the vljiyaitl Tliny foimrl no f^mnrnxva, but 
they lmpruVK!d tli.--! wnil,-^-^ 
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